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BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF JOHN SMITH. 


Though the early part of the life of this 
extraordinary man was spent in foreign tra- 
vels and adventures which have no reference 
to America, yet *’ = incidents of that period 
so strongly mark his character, and give such 
a tincture to his subsequent actions, and are 
withal so singul«r in themselves, that a short 
account of them must be amusing to the 
reader. 

He was born at Willoughby, in Lincoln- 
shire, in the year 1579. From the first dawn 
of reason, he discovered a roving and roman- 
tic genius, and delighted in extravagant and 
daring actions among his school fellows. 
When about thirtecn years of age, he sold 
his books and satchel, and his puerile trin- 
kets, to raise money, with a view to convey 
himself privately to sea; but the death of his 
father put a stop for the present to this at- 
tempt, and threw him into the hands of guar- 
dians, who endeavored to check the ardor of 
his genius by confining him to a compting 
house. Being prt apprentice to a merchant 
at Lynn at the age of fifteen, he at first con- 
ceived hopes that his master would send him 
to sea in his service, but this hope failing he 
quitted his master, and, with only ten shil- 
lings in his pocket, entered into the train 
of a young nobleman who was trz.veliing to 
France. At Orleans he was discharged from 
his attendance on lord Bertie, and had mo- 
ney given him to return to England. With 
this money he visited Paris, and proceeded 
to the Low Countries, where he enlisted as 
a soldier and learned the rudiments of war, 
a science peculiarly agreeable to his ardent 
and active genius. Meeting with a Scotch 

gentleman abroad, he was persuaded to pass 
into Scotland, with the promise of being 


strongly recommended to king James; but | 


being biffled in this expectation, he return- 
ed to his native town, and finding 10 compa- 
ny there which suited his taste, he buiit a 
booth in a wood, and betook himself to the 
study of military history and tactics, diverting 
himself ut intervals with his horse and lance; 
in which exercise he ut length found « com- 
panion, an It.tian gentleman, who urew him 
from his syivam retirement to Tatters.. 
Having recovered a part of the estate 





self into a better condition than before, and 
set off again on his travels, in the winter of 
the year 1596, being then only seventeen 
years of age. His first stage was Flanders, 
where meeting with a Frenchman, who pre- 
tended to be heir to a noble family, he, with 
his three attendants, prevailed upon Smith 
to go with them to France. Ina dark night 
they arrived at St. Valery, in Picardy, and, 
by the connivance of the ship master, the 
Frenchmen were carried ashore with the 
trunks of our young traveller, whilst he was 
left or board till the return of the boat. In 
the mean time, they had conveyed the bag- 
gage out of his reach, and were not to be 
found. A sailor on board, who knew the vil- 
lains, generously undertook to conduct him 
to Mortaine, where they lived, and supplied 
his wants till their arrival at the place. Here 


which his father had left him, he put him-| 








he found their friends, from whom he could 
gain no recompense; but the report of his 
sufferings induced several persons of cistinc- 
tion to invite him to their houses. 

Eager to pursue his travels, and not car- 
ing to receive favors which he was unable 
to requite, he left his new friends, and went 
from port to port in search of a ship of war. 
In one of these rambles, near Dinan, it was 
his chance to meet one of the villains who 
had robbed him. Without speaking a word, 
they both drew, and Smith, having wounded 
and disarmed his antagonist, obliged him to 
confess his guilt before a number of persons 
who had assembled on the occasion. Satis- 
fied with his victory, he retired to the seat 
of an acquaintance, the earl of Ployer, who 
had been brought up in England, and having 
received supplies from him, he travelled 
along the French coast to Bayonne, and from 
thence crossed over to Marseilles, visiting 
and observing every thing in his way which 
had any reference to naval or military archi- 
tecture. 

At Marseilles he embarked for Italy, in 
‘company with a number of Pilgrims. The 
| ship was forced by a tempest into the her- 
bor of Toulon, and afterward was obliged by 
a contrary wind to anchor uncer the little 








bigotry of the pilgrims made them ascribe 
their iil fortune to the presence of a heretic 








island of St. Mary, off Nice in Savoy. ‘The | 
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/on board! They devoutly cursed Smith and | 





his queen Elizabeth, and in a fit of pious 
rage threw him into the sea. He swam to 
the island, and the next day was taken on 
board a ship of St. Malo, which had also put 
in there for shelter. The master of the ship, 
who was well known to his noble friend the 
earl of Ployer, entertained him kindly, and 
carried him to Alexandria, in Egypt; from 
thence he coasted the Levant, and on his 
return had the high satisfaction of a naval 
engagement with a Venetian ship, which 
they took and rifled of her rich cargo. Smith 
was set on shore at Antibes, with a box of 
1000 chequins (about 2000 dollars), by the 
help of which he made the tour of Italy, 
crossed the Adriatic, and travelled into Sti- 
ria, to the seat of Ferdinand, archduke of 
Austria. Here he met with an English and 
an Irish Jesuit, who introduced him to lord 
Eberspaught, baron Kizel and other officers 
of distinction; and here he found full scope 
for his genius, for the emperor being then 
at war with the ‘Turks, he entered into his 
army as a volunteer. 

He had communicated to Eberspaught a 
method of conversing at a distance, by sig- 
nals made with torches, which being alter- 
nately shown and hidden a certain number 
of times, designated every letter of the al- 
phabet. He had soon after an opportunity of 
making the experiment. Eberspaught being 
besieged by the Turks in the strong town 
of Olimpach, was cut off from all intelli- 
gence and hope of succor from his friends. 
Smith proposed his method of communica- 
tion to baron Kizel, who approved it, and 
allowed him to put it in practice.* He was 
conveyed by a guard to a hill within view of 
the town, and sufficiently remote from the 

* The method was this: First, three torches are 
shown in a line equidistant from each other. which 
are answered by three others in the same manner. 
Then the message being written as briefly as possi- 
ble, and the alphabet divided into two parts, the let- 
ters from A to L are signified by showing and hid- 
ing one light, as often as there are letters from A to 
that letrer which you mean The letters from M to 
Z by two lights in the same manner. The end of a 
word is signified by showing three lights At every 
letter, the light stands till the other party writes it 
and answers by his signal, which 1s one light. From 
hence we may perceive the firs: idea of what is now 
called the Telegraphe, and from which the succeed- 
ing improvement was not so wonderful a discovery, 
or invention, as has been imagined. 
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Turkish camp. At the display of the signal 
Eberspaught knew end answered it, and 
Smith conveyed to him this intelligence, 
“ Thursday night I will charge on the east; 
at the alarm suaily thou.” ‘The answer was, 
“ J will.” Just before the attack, by Smith’s 
advice, a great number of false fires were 
made on another quarter, which divided the 
attention of the enemy, and gave advantage 
to the assailants, who, being assisted by a 
sally from the town, killed many of the 
Turks, drove others into the river, and 
threw succors into the place, which obliged 
the enemy the next day to raise the siege. 
This well conducted exploit produced to 
our young adventurer the command of a 
‘company consisting of two hundred and fifty 
‘horsemen, in the regiment of count Mel- 
drick, a nobleman of Transylvania. 

The regiment in which he served being 
engaged in several hazardous enterprizes, 
Smith was foremost in all dangers, and dis- 
tinguished himself both by his ingenuity and 
by his valor; and when Meldrick left the im- 
perial army, and passed into the service of 
his native prince, Smith followed him. 

At the siege of Regal, the Ottomans de- 
rided the slow approaches of the Transylva- 
nian army, and sent a challenge, purporting 
that the lord Turbisha, to divert the ladies, 
would fight any single captain of the Chris- 
tian troops. 

The honor of accepting this challenge, 
being determined by lot, fell on captain 
Smith; who, nieeting his antagonist on 
horseback, within view of the ladies on the 
battlements, at the sound of music, began 
the rencounter, and in a short time killed 
him, and bore away his head in triumph to 
his general the lord Moyzes. 


The death of the chief so irritated his | 
friend Grualyo, that he sent a particular | 


challenge to the conqueror; who, meeting 
him with the same ceremonics, after a short 
combat, took oif his head also. Smith then 
in his turm sent a message into the town, 
informing the ladies, that if they wished for 
more diversion, they should be welcome to 
his head, in case their third champion couid 
take it. This challenge was accepted by Bo- 
namolgro, who unhorsed Smith and was near 
gaining the victory; but remounting in a cri- 
tical moment, he gave the Turk a stroke 
with his falchion which brought him to the 
ground, end his head was added to the num- 
ber. For these singular exploits he was ho- 
nored with a military procession, consisting 
of six thousand men, three led horses, and 
the Turks’ heads on the point of three lan- 
ces. With this ceremony Smith was con- 
ducted to the pavilion of-his general, who, 
sfter embracing him, presented him with a 
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horse richly furnished, a cimetar and belt 


worth three hundred ducats, and a commis- 


| sion to be major in his regiment. The prince 


of Transylvania, after the capture of the 


| place, made him a present of his picture 


set in gold, and a pension of three hundred 
ducats per annum, and moreover granted 


| him a coat of arms bearing three Turks’ 
| heads in a shield. The patent was admitted 


and recorded in the college of heralds in 
England, by sir Henry Segar, garter king at 
arms. Smith was always proud of this dis- 
unguishing honor, and these arms are ac- 
cordingly blazoned in the frontispiece to 
his history, with this motto, “ Vincere est 
vivere.” . 
(To be continued. ) 
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For the Repertory. 
THE HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI. 


A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER I. 
(Continued. ) 
Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the world o’erwhelm them to men’s eyes. 
Shakspeare. 

After Braubenski had left the cottage a 
few moments, he thought it best to return 
and procure his lantern, aS the glimmer of 
the blaze, through the almost impenetrable 
darkness, might direct the wandering Rosel- 
le to safety and protection, if through the 
kindness of Divine power, she was still pre- 
served from the horrors of the night. 

Accordingly he returned and procured it, 
and after having tenderly entreated Malda 
to retire to their humble bed, he again set 
forth .in search of his daughter; in which 
search we will leave him for the present, 
and enter once more the walls of the castle. 

It was now morning, and though Ferres- 
burgh was still on his couch, yet sleep had 
never visited his eyes. Guilt can never sleep. 
While innocence, secure of the protection of 
Heaven, shuts her calm eyelid as sleep’s 
balmy comforts invite her to repose, guilt 
starts affrighted from her opening arms, 
afraid to close his eyes lest justice catch 
him in the silent hour! 

The baron had listened in fear to the ele- 
mental war that had been waged during the 
night; though the sky was now clear, and 
the sun began to streak the orient with his 
dappled beams, the impression of dread had 
not icft his mind, for terror is the attendant 
of crime and Ferresburgh was criminal! He 
was the patriot in his country’s service, the 
protector of the innocent, and the guardian 
of the poor; yet he was guilty! Nay, thes: 
unmerited attributes made him trebly guilty, 
for he acquired them, merely to cioai. the 
real disposition of his soul, which, though 





TF 
conscience sometimes checked ‘its bloody 
dictates, was cruel, revengeful and murder- 
ous! The remembrance of former crimes 
sat heavy on his mind, and fear of detection 
made him behold every one with an eye of 
suspicion, save the monk, who was now his 
confident, as he had been formerly the in- 
sfrument of his pleasures, and the compan- 
ion of his guilt! , 

Ferresburgh sat ruminating for some time: 
at length he seemed wrought to a phrenzy; 
his dark eyes rolled wildly round the cham- 
ber, and starting from his couch he vehe- 
mently exclaimed, 

“Q, that the lovely serpent was within 
my power, I would compictely rob her of 
her sting! Would that the tellows had re- 
turned, that I might know if the basilisk 
was still alive! Damnation! that after seven- 
teen years, she now should plague me! If 
they have discovered her retreat, their pon- 
iards have before this picrced her heart, and 
with her lie buried all my fears! O! that I 
was sure of this, that my soul might take 
her pleasure, and revel in the arms of luxu- 
ry! Guilt, guilt, how canst thou appal me! I 
paid a bloody price for ali the horrors that 
I wear; I dared to murder him whom ar- 
mies have beheld with terror, and now a 
girl affrights me!” 

He was here interrupted by the entrance 
of the monk, who with a scrutinizing eye 
gazed on him for a few minutes to observe 
what disposition he was in, then approached 
him and inquired after his heaith. 

“This heart will never be at rest, good 
Austin,” said the count, “ until the daughter 
of my murdered uncle is at rest forever!” 

“Then ict your heart be at rest, for if 
found she is no more,” replied the cunning 
friar. 

“If found!” echoed the baron. 

“] speak,” coutinued the monk, “from a 
certainty that if alive, Weinfleet and Truro 
will find her, and if fouud”—here the craity 
villain half drew a naked dagger from be- 
neath his gown and looked significantly at 
his lord, who replied, 

“ It is true tiere is every reason to believe 
that she is found. Yet, Austin, | sometimes 
think I could not injure ber were she in 
my power! Shall i suy I feel someting iike 
remorse for what I have already been yuil- 
ty of :” 

“ Ha! ha! hal’? excluimed the Aoly father. 

“ Dost thou luugh at me:” returned Fer- 
resburg!; “ Vii tell thee, bloody priest, that 
couldst thou once but turn thine eye within, 
thou wouidst dud thy soul too monstrous to 
be seen: What wen am i! I found thee in- 
uocent, imy gold corrupted thee’ — 

“ J pray my jord forbear,” interrupted the 
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monk hastily, and for the first time a tear 
was seen to glisten in his eye. 

“ Does the remembrance of former days 
of innocence unman thee?” cried his lord. 
Here they were interrupted by the entrance 
of Lopez the steward of the castle, with a 
letter stamped with the royal signet; and 
having delivered it to his master he retired; 
Ferresburgh, no sooner cast his eyes upon 
the seal than a cold chill ran through him, 
big drops of sweat began to settle on his 
brow; so pale a coward is distracted guilt; 
and he not being able to open it, handed the 
letter to Austin, who soon smothered his 
feelings, smiled in derision of his master’s 
fears, tore open the seal and read aloud. 

“Dear count, you may expect to see me 
at your castle in a few days.” Ferresburgh 
started—“ What can he want here?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Be calm my lord,” said the monk, “the 
letter will doubtless inform us.” He then 
proceeded with the scroll which continued 
thus— 

“Yeu will doubtless wonder what can 
possibly bring me to your castle, for which 
I have the strongest reasons. One is, that as 
I owe my life to your son, and as he is the 
only heir of Sobeiski”— 

Ferresburgh seemed petrified, and fear- 
fully murmured, “ the only heir?” The monk 
went on, 

“T have determined to unite him to my 
only child and daughter and make him also 
heir to the crown of Poland.” 

Both were astonished. “ That never must 
be!” said the count. 

“Tt never shall be!” said the friar, while 
his face betrayed the ponderings of his soul, 
where murder was making dreadful prepara- 
tion. The letter concluded thus: 

“]T likewise purpose bringing to immedi- 
ate punishment.a band of robbers that infest 
your forests, who probably were the mur- 
derers of Sobeiski.” STANISLAUS. 

Sobeiski and his confessor stood some 
moments in surprize, at length the baron 
striking his forehead, cried “ Why does this 
fever rage within my brain? Quiet thou 
restless monitor within, nor shake my heart 
strings with thy ceaseless groans! Would I 
could make my bosom guiliicss!” 

“This weakness is unmunly, good my 
lord!” said Austin. “Such thoughts as these 
will ruin both of us!” 

Ferresburgh was absorbed and heeded 
not his remark. “Yes,” he continued, “I do 
remember that there was a time when I was 
guiltless! Sleep then was welcome, for I 
Slept in peace! No vzssal closed his eyes be- 
fore he breuthed a prayer for Ferresbury i's 
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merited it, now Iam amurderer! What po- 
tent stream can cleanse my soul from blood: 
I would give that heart to buy the precious 
current!” 

“ Forbear these dreadful thoughts,” cried 
Austin. 

“It is not penitence but fear appals me,” 
said the count. 

“Fear of what?” 

“Stanislaus comes here shortly,’ 
ed his master, “ and I fear that his officious 
love will make my guilty soul betray her 
secret thoughts! Yet sooner than that should 
be, I would bury king and castle in a burning 
ruin, then rush myself into the flaming pile!” 

“] pray, my lord, desist,” said the monk, 
“these sudden fits and starts of passion in- 
deed are calculated to betray you! Your face 
should wear a smile of satisfaction, however 
your breast is laboring! Do but banish the 
remembrance of former years from your 
mind”’— 

Ferresburgh suddenly seized the monk’s 
hand and fiercely cried, “ Canst thou hurl 
Jove’s dread thunderbolts, Austin! strike 
through the opaque earth and bid the sea 
forsake his firm foundation?” 

“ What mean you, my lord?” said the con- 
fessor. 

“ Or canst thou in a drop of water quench 
the sun!” continued the baron. “As casy 
mayst thou wash out the dire remembrance 
of the past, as easy in that single drop 
drown the dread voice of conscience, and 
cleanse my mind from all distracting fears! 
But come, there is other business now on 
hands; this marriage must not take place; 
but how to avoid it.” 

“ A thought has struck me. I have told 
young Linhault that Thadia still exists and he 
is anxious for the maid’s recovery of her pa- 
ternal right,” said Austin ironically. “We'll 
send the stripling for her.” 

“ Art thou mad?” exclaimed the count; 
“should he succeed it would be impossible 
to effect our end.” 

“Fear not,” said the monk, “ if Weinfleet 
and Truro do not succeed in their endeavors 
to recover her there is no fear of him, as he is 
unacquainted with any one circumstance.” 

“ There may be something in this,” re- 
turned the baron. 

“If it should fail, there remains but to 
disclose the secret.’’ Here the entrance of 
Lopez again interrupted the conference of 
the unparalleled wretches. 

“ Go,” said Ferresburgh to Austin, “and 
prepare my son for his departure.” 

“Qur dear lord,” said Lopez, “ may it 
please your excellency, is not in the castle, 
nor has he been in ail night.” 


demanded Austin. 


answer- 





life and happiness; they do it now; then I 


L.of C. 


“ How!” cried the father. 
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muttered 


“ O! that he may never return,” 
Austin to himself. 

“ Has my poor boy been exposed all night 
to a pitiless storm?” demanded Ferresburgh. 
“ How comes it, old man, you did not visit 
his room last night!” 

“We did, my lord,” rc plied the steward, 
“and finding it locked concluded that he 
was at rest, but upon waiting a great while 
this morning we forced the door and found 
the bed had not been lain on.” 

The baron was thunderstruck! all other 
cares were forgotten in anxiety for his son; 
in a few minutes the whole castle was in con- 
fusion, and some servants were dispatched in- 
search of the generous Linhault, whose notle 
heart, as we shal] have occasion to relate, was 
the cause of his strange nonappearance at the 
castle. UBALDO. 

(To be continued.) 
oe 
For the Repertory. 
To the Editor. 

The great rule of justice to be observed 
in dealing, between man and man, has been 
handed forth to us by the founder of Chris- 
tianity in this short but comprehensive pre- 
cept, “do unto all men as you would they 
should do unto you.” By this law every claim 
of right may be immediately adjusted; a law, 
which every man possesses within himself; 
for the exposition of which, he need only 
turn to the dictates of his own breast; and 
honesty of intention and purity of will are 
the only qualifications essential for a man to 
possess, in order to live up to the practice 
of this important precept. The cruelty and 
inhumanity which we painfully behold among 
our fellow creatures, would be much dimin- 
ished, if mankind were more generally to 
attend to this divine command, of doing to 
others as they would that others, in similar 
circumstances, should do unto them. The 
great, wise and benevolent Author of our 
being, has created and endowed us with ra- 
tionality; and certainly we ought to act con- 
sistent with the laws of humanity and treat 
our fellow creatures with that degree of 
tenderness, which ought ever to character- 
ize rational beings. 

I think there is no way, by which we can 
better judge of the condition of a fellow 
creature, than by putting ourselves in his 
situation. Then, and then only are we capa- 
ble of judging wht his sufferings are, and 
what remedies would be most effectual to 
meliorate his condition and promote his hap- 
piness. It is a duty incumbent on every man 
io endeavor to render a feiiow creature 
every service that lies ia his power, so far 
as he can do it without injuring himself. 
We ought also to reflect that tf we violate 
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the laws of humanity, we not only break the 
express commuauds of the Prince of Peace, 
but degrade the dignity of human nature. 
VERNACULUS. 
—+-— 
For the Repertory. 
WEFKLY REFLECTIONS. 

To think and reflect are two great func- 
tions of the mind, which are not only pro- 
fitable, but absolutely necessary. Without 
them, our knowledge would be restricted 
and trivial in importance; in the exercise of 
them on various subjects, we are enabled to 
expand our imagination and to enlarge the 
capacities of our genius. To improve privi- 
leges like these is the duty of every man 
who is sensible that he is the possessor of 
them. To neglect their cultivation is savage 
indifference, far less degrading to the Indian 
of the forest than to the man of civil life. 
He who seldom reflects seriously, cannot be 
entitled to the character of a man in the full 
sense of the word. “ Brutes associate and 
judge, but reason belongs to man.” The more 
we habituate ourselves to clese reficction, 
the more we become fascinated by it; we 
feel its advantages and realise its value. 
When I hear it asserted that “ honesty is 
the best policy,” I am led by reflection and 
thought to examine the correctness of the 
maxim, and to mark how far it is observed 
in the world. As to its correctness I need 
no proof, farther than that which I derive 
from daily occurrences. If I inquire why 
this man is confined within the walls of a 
prison, and that man locked up in a dun- 
geon, it is hardly possible that the answer 
would be favorable to the objects of my in- 
quiry. Public places of confinement were 
not erected for the innocent; their numbers 
have not increased on account of the dili- 
sence manifested among men to discharge 
the duties of this life; quite the contrary is 
inue. By honesty we mean justice, virtue, 
truth, and every other characteristic of a 
eood man; and it is more than probable that 
very few have been subjected to confine- 
ment and prevented from mingling with so- 
ciety merely because their actions evinced 
a strict observance of the good qualities of 
the mind. Thus we see, by a plain demon- 
stration of facts, the truth of the maxim, the 
conduct of men to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Indeed, if we subject any virtuous prin- 
ciple to the test of its acceptance in the 
world, the result would be rather unfavor- 
able; for so powertul is the influence of" seli- 
interest, that it often rises superior to moral, 
“nay, even religious obiigation. It might be 
supposed, that a principle im itseli true, 
and tending to promote individuai and uni- 


gives to evil the appearance of good, and 


versal good, would meet with universal re- 
ception. But custom, that beguiling and de- 
structive serpent, ever ready to lead astray, 


converts good into evil. Custom has been 
calied error, because errors are so frequent- 
ly propagated by habit. If we imagine how 
far the good policy of honesty actuates the 
conduct of men, our astonishment is excited 
on beholding the great propensity to swerve 
from a straight line of virtuous conduct. The 
violation of this principle is not manifested 
in the highway robber alone, or merely in 
the midnight thief. Roguery has a thousand 
different forms; it is the cameleon of human 
depravity. It is but the specific name; its ge- 
nera are incalculably numerous, yet each ge- 
nius agrees with the specific in some way or 
other, and in essence they are the same. 
Now, if we should connect in the same class 
a customary mode of discharging just debts, 
some might charge us with asperity, because 
fashion has apparently devested the practice 
of its base character. But let us investigate 
this point; and if it should not appear to sa- 
vor a dittle of dishonesty, we will disown it 
altogether, as belonging to a different spe- 
cies. Then let us take into consideration the 
case of a man in a fair prospect of making 
money. He continues awhile in prosperous 
circumstances; but by extravagance and ac- 
tual waste in procuring objects to gratify his 
fancy, the cash slips out of his pocket much 
faster than it entered. By and by, accounts 
come to be examined, he perceives the 
amount of his debts to be greater than the 
sum of the charges on his own books. What 
is the next step? He may indeed call his cre- 
ditors together and agree to give them a few 
shillings in the pound; or, what is more com- 
mon, he may make a private assignment 
of his money to some friend, who of conse- 
quence is little better than himself, and then 
by swearing a few round oaths he gets rid 
in a short time of a multitude of debts. This 
mode of transacting business hasbeen so com- 
mon of late, that very little reproach has been 





attached to those who have taken the bene- 
fit of it. Now, to say the best of this prac-| 
tice, it is a decent way of cheating the cre-| 
ditor and actually robbing him of his just 
dues. Even suppose a man to have been so 
grossiy prodigal as to be unable to pay his 





debts, or even to support himself, he proves 
to the world that he has not only acted un- 
justly to others, but he has destroyed his 
own happiness and incurred the evils of po- 





verty. But there are other methods of act- 
ing cishonestly, and even among men whose 
cuty 1 1s (o exact strict justice from others. 
Civil officers, who receive greater fees than 








the law allows, merely because custom has 








lll 
risen paramount to law, are guilty of injus- 
tice. Privileged characters, as physicians, 
lawyers, &c. who are sometimes exorbitant 
in their charges, take advantage of igno- 
rance; and thus, while they make a preten- 
sion to fair dealing, are doubtless acting the 
rogue’s part, though in a modest manner. 
Many other examples might be adduced to 
show how little this excellent maxim is re- 
garded by mankind; but all of them would 
be as so many proofs of its correctness, and 
of the happy effects which result from it to 
those who practice it. T. D. M. 
—+ 
For the Repertory. 


SACRED HARMONY. 
No. II. 


An intervention of two sabbaths has af- 
forded the reader an opportunity of reflect- 
ing on the few remarks contained in my in- 
troduction on Church Music; and, after com- 
paring them with the state of church music 
in our city, of deciding according to my wish 
“ in what degree they are applicable:” and 
if he has given the subject the candid con- 
sideration it deserves, I flatter myself the re- 
result is that those remarks are true; and 
that there is ample room for improvement, 
in more respects than one. What these are 
and what the best means to effect the most 
eligible state of practical psalmody, will be 
unfolded and elucidated in the proper place. 
At present, I am anxious that it should be 
thoroughly impressed on the mid what 
music in the just sense of the word is in 
general, and what in its divisions and ap- 
plications; that thus the contrast between 
chuch music properly so called and the mu- 
sic in general use, may appear, to every one, 
the more obvious and striking. “ Music,” 
suys a skilful professor, “ may be divided 
into two general heads or branches, and be 
called, first, sacred, and secondly, profane or 
secular. Sacred music raay be subdivied 
into two general heads, church music and 
oratorial music. Profane music may also be 
subdivided into martial and theatrical. 

1. Martial music is calculated to rouse 
and unimate the hero, to banish the fear of 
death, and inspire the soldier with heroic 
sentiments in the field of battle. 

2. Theatrical music consists of several 
branches, all of which have a style suited 
to the different exhibitions in the theatre, in 
the ball room, in all brilliant assemblics, in 
the festive circle, and in the social club. 

3. Oratorial music is that which is appro- 
priate to a subject in all its various branches 
or parts; under this head may be ranked all 
anthems, and set pieces, whether consisting 
of simple or fugueing strains. 
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4. Church music is a species of tune adap- 
ted to general subjects, and may be sung 
with propriety in different psalms and hymns: 
that is to say, ten, fifteen or twenty psalms or 
hymns, may be selected, of the same mesure 
or feet, and of the same metre, which are all 
of a similar subject; and a tune may be se- 
lected which is adapted to the subject, and 
may be sung with propriety to each and 
every one of these psalms and hymns, and 





. 
a great number of tunes may be found equ: 1- |} 


ly well adapted to each of these psalms and 
hymns, and these tunes may be applied as | 
occasion may require. 

Music is the language of the passions; and 
every passion of the human breast may be 
excited by this art. When it excites feelings 
of the soul proper in the presence of God, 
it may be termed sacred: on the contrary, 
when it excites gayety, levity, or the licen- 
tious passions, it is called profane or secular 


—_ 
drawn. The present times were neglected 
for the past, and the great body of the peo- 
ple excluded from the pleasure and improve- 
ment of letters. The learned became a se- 
parate order of men; philosophy did not 
mingle with human affairs; and science was 
confined within the walls of a college. Ab- 
stract subjects, technical terms, an unknown 
tongue, all debarred the public access, and 
shut the gate of knowledge on the world. 
In the present century a more liberal system 
hath taken pluce. Men no longer write in 
one language, and speak in another; the 
terms of the schools are left to pedants; 
barren speculation hath given place to use- 


| ful inquiry. At last the philosopher recol- 


lects that he is a man, and raises his voice 
to the world. Hence a diffusion of knowlege 


' characterises the present age more than any 


of the past. True philosophy, the best bless- 
ing of nature, begins to spread; and the 





music. 

It is evident, then, that church music 
ought to be solemn and sublime, and parti- 
cularly calculated to raise the feelings of pi- 
ety and devotion to the most exalted height: 
and it is also evident, that whoever intro- 
duces into the house of God, gay and light 
airs, which excite the licentious passions and 
divert the mind from the true spirit of de- 


votional worship, is criminally guilty of pro- | 


fanity and mocking in the presence of the 
Supreme Being.” 

Thus far my authority: and the definition 
is so plain, the statement so luminous, and 


the reasoning so forcible, as to leave nothing | 


for me to add; it applies with such peculiar 
aptitude to my design, thot I refer it to the 
reader’s serious reflection till I appear again. 
PHILO MADAN. 
—+ 


From the London Magazine, 1782. 
ON SCIENCE. ; 


The rise of literature in modern times 
was not owing to an original effort of the 
human powers. The study of the ancients 
awaked the genius of the moderns, and the 
philosophy that first prevailed was introduc- 
ed from Greece and Rome. The circum- 


and permanent effects upon literature. The 
Greek und Roman classics suggested the 
materials as well! as the form of the first 
compositions; and the original genius of man, 
for a long period of time, was lost in imita- 
} ton. So strong was the enthusiasm in fa- 
vor of the classics, that the first authors in 
modern times not only borrowed their sen- 
iments, but also wrote their language. By 
these means the chief object of the philoso- 
Pher, the poet, and the historian, was with- 


light of literature, like the light of heaven, 
arises to shine over all. 

Science consists in the discovery, the ar- 
rangement, and the concatenation of the 
facts in nature. ‘ 

1. The discovery of the facts in nature is 
a preliminary part of science. The mind is 
| passive in its first perceptions; but the plea- 
sures and the pains to which man is expos- 
ed from external impressions, lead him to 








exercise his active powers. Curiosity awakes, 
an original instinct in the human frame, and 
the spring of our knowledge. The operation 
| of this principle precedes the maturity and 
even the birth of reason. During the roum- 
ing of a savage, or the migration of a bar- 
barous tribe, this principle makes litte 
progress. But when, in the progress of the 
specics, man begins to unfold his nature, 
elegant desires succeed to necessary cray- 
ings, the finer parts of the human frame 
make their appearance, and curiosity, set 
agoing, extends to all the objects of nature. 
A large and liberal knowledge of factg is the 
foundation of ail phiosophy. The c= 
mind ascends from particulars to generals, 
and from purts toa whoie. The office of truc 
philosophy is not to invent, but to discover; 
not to create systems, but by coliecting the 
phenomena in the universe, to interpret na- 
ture, 

2. The discovery of the facts in the ma- 
terial and moral world leads to their urrange- 
ment. It is the property of man not only to 
think, but to think in a certain manner. 
There is an order in his ideas, and a train 
in his mind. Our first perceptions have no 
other bond. of union but that of contiguity 
in time and place. This is the order of the 
senses, and of memory which merely re- 











news the impressions of sense. But, when 








the mind begins to operate upon its own 
ideas a higher sense of order arises. Objects 
enter into the mind as they appear in the 
universe. To arrange, to classify, to general- 
ize, are employments of philosophy. Such 
arrangements assist the mind in its opera- 
tions, and forward the interpretation of na- 
ture. 

3. Concatenation of the facts in nature. 
When we ‘ contemplate the phenomena of 
the universe, we not only find things re- 
sembling, which we put into one class; but* 
we perceive also, that these are connected’ 
with others. To trace the connection between 
them, to refer effects to their cause, and- 
particular operations to general laws, is the: 
last and most perfect work of science. This 
kind of search and investigation is natural 
to the mind of man. Even the vulgar give 
their reason. The boy who, inquisitive inte 
the causes of things, fathoms the well, or 
traces the stream to its source, discovers 
the rudiments of that science by which 
Newton measured the heavens, and Montes- 
quieu made a system of human affairs. The 
first step towards natural philosophy is a 
history of plants and animals, and a descrip- 
tion of the appearance of nature. The man 
of science succeeds to the natural historian, 
who classifies plants and animals, and ex- 
plains the phenomena of nature. The first 
step towards moral philosophy is a collec- 
tion of aphorisms, maxims, and proverbs, 
without any connection, but that they are 
subservient to one end, the conduct of hu- 
man life. By degrees the philosopher ap- 
pears, who arranges the duties of man, and 
traces morals to their foundation. 

Such is the nature of science. To com- 
mon minds every thing appears particular. 
A philosopher sees in the great, and ob- 
serves a whole. The curious collect and de- 
scribe. The scientific arrange and generalise. 
An ordinary man marks the phenomena of 
nature. The philosopher refers them to 
their class, and traces them to their cause. 
A man of sense makes single observations: 
a man of science forms general maxims. 
The one draws particular conclusions; the 
other infers universal propositions. “ There 
is a chain (says Homer) let down from hea- 
ven to earth: mortals catch at a link; but 
Jove holds in his hand the chain that binds 
the creation.” 

ee 

Distinguish exactly what one is when he 
stands alone and acts for himself, and when 
he is led by others. I know many who act al- 
ways honestly, often with delicacy, when left 
to themselves; and like knaves when influen- 
ced by some overbearing characters, whom 





they once slavishly submitted to follow. 
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For the Repertory. 
THE HARP. LAY IV. 


Again I feel the silent “ joy of grief, e 
Again my soul ’s in unison with woe; 

Sighs burst, once more, to give my heart relief, 
And tears of anguish now spontaneous flow. 


Then come, my Harp, into the arms of Woe, 

And Sorrow’s hands shall softly touch thy strings; 
While Grief, in tears, that sympathetic flow, 

Shall listen to each strain that Anguish sings! 


O! now I hear the Harp’s dissolving lay, 
Reechoing the mournful notes I sing; 

And, as soft zephyrs waft the sounds away, 
Grief is still heard to sigh on every string! 


O, cease, O, cease, ye sad responding sighs, 
That burst my heart, or Della Lira dies! 
DELLA LIRA. 


— 


For the Repertory. 


TO AMYNTOR. 


‘Again those strains delight my youthful ear.” Anon. 


I heard the sweet songs of the bards as they roved, 

And drank of the streams that from Helicon flow; 

Their harmonious strains were the strains that I 
loved, 

And they greeted my soul with a rapturous glow. 


I listen’d; the melody came from the west; 
Than the rest more melodious a bard smoothly 
sung; 
The eloquent strains lull’d each passion to rest, 
Save delight, for the numbers flow’d sweet from 
his tongue. 


‘¢ And who,”’ I exclaim’d, “< can thus breathe on the 
strings 
Of the lyre which Milton and Thompson have 
swell’d, 
Whose breathings, as light as zephyrus’ soft wings, 
The soul in the folds of their sweetness have held? 


Then sudden the breeze blew the branches aside, 
For they sat in the shade of a sheltering vine, 

I gazed—with emotions of pleasure descried 
Amyntor, the favorite child of the Nine. 


‘« 'Tis the bard who oft breathed to Maria his lay,”* 
I said, and the past was recal’d to my view; 
‘« His fame shall survive till time moulders away, 
And Phebus his radiance forgets to renew. 
ORLANDO. 


For the Repertory. 


REFLECTIONS OF A SOLITARY WANDERER. 
No. I. 


’Tis night, and nought disturbs the tranquil hours 
Save the low sound of Schuylkill’s murm’ring stream. 
Nature, fatigued, to seek repose retires, 

And all are wrapp’d in sleep save only I 

But wherefore can mine eyes that pow’r resist, 
Whose soothing influence lulls the wounded mind, 
And o’er the wearied senses draws the veil 

Of sweet oblivion, drowning all their care? 

In vain mine eyelids close, I strive in vain 

To drown the recollection of the past; 

And while mankind are lull’d, so sweetly lull’d, 
In the embraces of assuasive sleep, 


* See Repository, vol. i. 


| 





I roam; and oft beneath some aged oak# 
Or spreading elm, whose branches mournful wave, 
In solemn grandeur, to the whistling blast, 
I sit, unknown, and * inly ruminate.” 
Haply if some soft glimm’ring ray of hope 
Dart its faint lumen through my pensive soul, 
Pourtraying joys which once were all my own, 
That yet might gild and tranquilize my mind, 
Endeav’ring to retain the fond illusion, 
Opes ev'ry wound, impressively recals 
Past days of bliss, the souls to friendship dear 
Which long have fled, and left a dreary blank 
Within a bosom form’d for social joys. 

* * . & * * * 
I love to listen to the plaintive lay 
Of wakeful Philomel; her melting strains 
Breathe o’er my soul a temporary calm, 
And, whispering, tell some kind benignant heart 
Could ease with sympathy my throbbing breast, 
A breast which once embraced the blissful tie 
Which binds in one vast chain the souls of men, 
Glow’d with the fervant flame of friendship, love! 
Friends? wherej alas! are they? Cold, cold in death! 
Closed is each eye whose tender glance on me 
Oft beam'd in sweet expression of delight; 
Mute is each tongue, whose honied accents fell 
In soft persuasion, bade me shun the paths, 
The specious paths which lead the soul to vice; 
Whose pleasing converse made the moments fly 
On eagle wings, dispersed the gath’ring gloom 
Of youthful grief, and for revolving years 
Oped a bright vista to unclouded peace. 

ST. ORME. 


a 


For the Repertory. 


STANZAS. 
Aurora her nymphs with fresh garlands adorn, 
With flowers her footpaths prepare, 
And mildly disperse, with the breathings of morn, 
The vapors which hung on the air. 


Sol’s coursers with eagerness burn to appear, 
And bursting the bonds of delay, 

As Phebus directs, they commence their career 
Through the luminous portals of day. 


The birds quite refresh’d from the rest of the night, 
With new animation arose; 

And tuning their notes tp the Author of light, 
Dispell’d the soft thoughts of repose. 


The visage of heaven so mildly serene, 
Display'd all its beauties to view; 
Andt aot extensive embellish’d the scene 
h pictures of liveliest hue. 


The sea was unruffied; the soft sighing breeze 
Disturb’d not its tranquil domain; 

The zephyrs which silently wafted the trees, 
Were lull’d to repose on the plain. 


Contemplative fancy then ’woke in my mind 
The rememb’rance of joy’s transient gleam, 

Which leaves no impression of pleasure behind 
More than morning retains of a dream. 


Vain man! then no longer array’d in false power, 
In thoughts of false grandeur preside, 

Since fate’s dark'ning frown in one horrible hour 
Might o’erwhelm you in misery’s tide 


In youth, too, completely with happiness blest, 
With health, wealth and love I was crown’d; 
No passion of joy sought access to my breast 








But a ready admittance it found. 


eee. 
Each thought that would bud in my feverish brain, 
Every hope that arose in my soul, 
Unconscious of sorrow, a stranger to pain, 
I never once wish’d to control. 


But misfortune, unerring as time in his course, 
Persued me at length on my way; 

I strove to resist, but o’erpower’d by force, 
To his fury I yielded a prey. 


The wrinktes of time now appear on my brow, 
Old age, all decrepit, comes on; 

The frown of stern sorrow will soon lay me low, 
And my visions of greatness are gone. 


So strange is the doom of miraculous man, 
Thus quickly his pleasures depart, 

And nothing is left by affliction’s dread hand 
But the canker which gnaws on the heart. 


Thus youth’s blooming flowers are wrapp’d in decay, 
Thus the roses of happiness fade, 

And ev’ry thing yields to time’s merciless sway, 
Which cnvelegs all earth in its shade. 


But Virtue, eternal as heaven above, 
In heaven its refuge shall find; 
There forever exist in elysiums of love, 

With laurels of glory entwined. 


Then, virtue pursue, O! ye children of earth, 
Tis the pilot o’er life’s stormy sea, 
*T will conduct you to him who gave ev’ry thing birth, 
And like him eternal shall be. 
THADDEUS. 


oe 


For the Repertory. 


Description of a day spent on the west bank 
of the Schuylkill. 


The sun, with bright’ning face, looks from the east, 
His radiance plays o’er yon “ high waving” wood; 
There let me now enjoy the mental feast, 
And taste, once more, the bliss of solitude. 


Let others wake to bus’ness of the day, 
Toiling, pursue to weaith the cheerless road; 
For me, I take my solitary way, 
And visit reason in this calm abode. 


Fresh and reviving is the early breeze, 
And gently dimples Schuylkill’s placid wave; 
Nature’s gay songsters chant amid the trees, 
And sportive swallows in the waters lave. 


With rest of night, each object stands renew’d, 
And gladly welcomes in returning day; 

Each little flow’ret glist’ning, yet bedew’d, 
Courts the bland influence of the solar ray. 


This happy spot, nature’s profound abode, 
Did once, perhaps, the Indian hut sustain; 
This steep the native’s well skill’d foot has trod, 
There, oft, his fire has blazed upon the plain. 


From the dark bosom of yon covert deep, 
The wily Indian, big with anxious fear, 

Hath oft surprized, while’in arded : sleep, 
And started through the wood, the trembling deer. 


Wild, native plants! ah, ye could never grow, 

Midst foreign lux’ry, lab’ring to destroy; 
But where Miami's rapid waters flow, 

Ye flourish fair, bold nature’s pride and joy. 


Slowly comes on the languid noontide hour, 


The pensive warblers hush the lively song; © 





Now by the fount, where babbling waters poute 
Prone on the grassy couch I lie along. ="! 
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Or from the dripping rock where soft distills 
The gelid bev’rage, quaff the sparkling wave; 

Or where, collected from a thousand rills, 
Shines the smooth lake, my limbs enfeebled lave. 


Or up the rising hill direct my feet, 
And there, beneath some spreading oak tree’s 
shade, 
With spirits hold the mental converse sweet, 
Or mark the prospect from the op’ning glade. 


But, oh! more lovely is the gentle eve, 

The hour which souls contemplative revere; 
When fancy’s fair sllusions best deceive; 

That hour of love, to tender minds most dear, 


The glorious sun was sinking indie west, 
To other worlds pursued his azure way; 

The little birds, preparing now for rest, 
Carol’d a requiem to the god of day. 


All nature Sol’s departure seem’d to mourn, 
Even the wild rose wept its silver dew; 

Each little flow’r look’d pensive and forlorn, 
Each wand'ring warbler to his thicket flew. 


* 
The dark green pines around, which thickly stood "| 


On cliffs that overhang the river’s bed, 
Pour’d their rich fragrance through the breezy wodal, 
As on the ambient air their odors shed. 


The various swarms of insécts, late so gay, 

Now round the leaf’s expanded bosom press'd, 
No more enliven’d by the genial ray, 

In clusters hung their giddy wings to rest. 


At once the heav’ns assum’d a sable hue, 
Eve’s gentle zephyrs gradual grew more. Strong, 
And swelling through the wood it angry blew) 


The rapid Schuylkill hoarsely pour'd aleng. * 
ie | 


The thunder, awful, broke along the sky, 
The distant mountains echo’d back the sound; 
Fierce o’er the scene the liquid fire did fly, 
And ran in forked streamers on the ground. 


While I, beneath a far projecting rock, 

View’d the dread conflict With an eye serene; 
Beheld, sublime, the elemental shock, 

And drew a lesson from the fearful scene. 


’Tis God who r 
He bids the th 
Then cannot he 
So poor a being, 








sthe fury of the storm, 
Hi, the lightnings flys 
rom ev’ry harm, 

a worm as I? 


He can; he will: his promises declare, 

Though dire convulsions nature’s fabric rend, 
Who put their trust in his almighty care, 

In him shall find a father and a friend. 


The dre mpest glided far away, 
And left sef®ne the silent face of night; 
The happy signalpuick did I obey, 
Retiring by the moon’s unclouded light. 
LORENZO 


From a our Improved ” 
THE DEATE HE RIGHTEOUS. 


Sweet is the scene when virtue dies, 
When sinks a righteous soul to rest; 
How mindly beam the closing eyes; 
How gently heaves th’ expjrimg breast! 
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Triumphant smiles the victor brow, 
Fann’d by some angel’s purple wing; 

O, Grave! where is thy victory now? 
Invidious Death! where is thy sting? 


A holy quiet reigns around; 
A calnf which nothing can destroy; 
Nought can disturb that peace profound, 
Which their unfetter’d souls enjoy. 


Farewel conflicting hopes and fears, 
Where lighi and shades alternate dwell? 

How bright the unchanging morn appears! 
Farewel, inconstant world! farewel! 


Its duty done, as sinks the clay, 
Light, from its load, the spirit flies; 
While heaven and earth combine to say, 
*« Sweet is the scene when virtue dies.” 





Philadelphia, 


SATURDAY, JULY 299810. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
We return our thankful ackrfowledge- 
ments for the numerous favors lately receiv- 
ed; many of them are yeluable, and would 
find immediate inserti¢a did not-the limits 
of our plan prevent; they shall, however, ap- 
pear as soon as possible. When it is recol- 
lected that all good writers, whether of prose 
or poetry, have justly an equal claim to af- 
tention, our friends will feel for the delicacy 
ur, sityation when a multiplicity of com-, 
quniggtions lies before us, and we are to 
evince at once ali impartiality and a desire 
to please: to gratify ail at the same time, is 
absolutely impossible; and not immediately 
to gartify some, might draw on us the impu- 
tationSf an intentional neglect or partiality, 
which we totally discluim, and by which we 
trust we shall never be actuated. Hence’ our 
obliging correspondents will have no cause 
for impatience, if theirgpieces do not always 
._ppear immediately af hey are received. 
The plaintive muse of St. Orme excites 
in us sensations that are pensively pleasing; 
and there is, perhaps, scarcely a he | 
tional sensjDility that will not she in 
the feelings of the “ solitary wanderer.” As 
such a plan may embraée a diversity of sub- 
ject, and is susceptible of that variety of mat- 
ter which is calcuiated to be extensively in- 
teresting, we trustwe are not too Sanguine 
in Expecting, us St.@rme proceeds, an en- 
tertamment simijarto*that atlorded by Cow- 
per in ius ‘Pask. 
™M’s proposition of becoming umpire in ‘he 
controversy between. X and Sobrius, and: N; 
and N’s retdrt:upon X gad Sobrius, element 
both are waitten with ability, we are compel- 
led to declare inadmissible. W€ do not, in- 
deed, deemmit_nevessary to protract tf€ dis- 
cussion; aii, if We aid, the illiberality of sou 
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of the epithets of both M and N, and the evi- 
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dent want of temper in the last, would alone 
exclude them from our columns. 

—— 

DIED, 
In Cambridge, very suddenly, the Rev. 
Samuel Webber, D. D. president of Harvard 
university. 
In England, 10th May, the celebrated che- 
valier Charles Genevieve Louis Andre Ti- 
mothe D’Eon, aged 83. 

— 

Boston, July 18. Lastevening arrived here 
the brig Richmond, captain Johnson, 42 days 
from Bristol, England; who politely favored 
us with London papers to the 2d June. 

The news from Spain and Potugal is not 
so late as we have received direct. The 
French papers continued full of accounts of 
French victories over the Spanish “ rededs.” 
On the 30th May, a fleet with reinforcements 
for Spain and Portugal, sailed from Ports- 
mouth. 

-. Napoleon and his Empress were to return 
to Paris:from their northern tour the 30th 
May. 

An attempt had been made to assassinate 

the duke of Cumberland, (fifth son of the 


Seillis. The duke received eight or ten 
wounds from a sword; but wresting it from 
bes assassin, the lattes ran into his chamber, 
snd cut his throat with a razor, which occa- 
sioned his immediate death. The papers are 
filled with particulars of this horrid trans- 
action. 

Burdett remained in the tower. Parlia- 
ment it was expected would be prorogued 
the 19th June, when he would be liberated. 
The papéps are silent respecting him. 

We fa very. little mention of American 
affairs. The Catholic question in the Com- 
mous had been negatived, 213 to 109. 

The duke @ Aibuquerque had arrived in 
London, minister from the Spanish regency. 

The port of Elsineur had been deciared 
to be in a state of blockade. 

eo 

Frankfort, Ken. / 7. The Indians are 
likely to be troublesome on our frontiers. 
The prophet has been very busy in his en- 
deavors to stir up the Indians against the 
whites. The last dates inform us they were 


Jul 


i a measure pacified, but the prophet was 
‘o hold another war council, when it is pro- 
beble we shall know the truth of their deter- 
hinatgon. The executive of the United States 
aas ordered a company of regulars to Vin- 
g@nnes, to watch their movements. 


—— 
A law for the suppression of duciling is 
passed in the Illinois territory, founded on 
1¢ Virginian code. The surviving duellist, 





(if his antagonist die within three months) 


king) in his sleep, by an Igalian valet named . 
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council, in which the president had two 
voices.” When the council was sworn, 
Wingfield was chosen president, and a de- 
claration was made of the reasons for which 
Smith was not admitted and sworn among 
the others. 

Seventeen days from their arrival were 
spent in secking a proper place for their 
first plantation. The southern point of the 
bay was named Cape Henry, and the north- 
ern Cape Charles, in honor of the two sons 
of king James. To the first great river which 


they discovered they gave the name of their |! 


sovereign, and the northern point of its en- 
trance was called Point Comfort, on account 
of the good channel and anchorage which 
they found there. On the flats they took plen- 
ty of oysters, in some of which were pearls; 
and on the plain, they found large and ripe 
strawberries, which afforded them a deli- 
cious repast. 

Having met with five of the natives, they 
invited them to their town, Kecoughtan, 
where Hampton is now built. Here they 
were feasted with cakes made of Indian 
corn, and regaled with tobacco and a dance; 
in return they presented the natives beads 
and other trinkets. Proceeding up the river, 
another company of Indians appeared in 
urms. Their chief, Apamatica, holding in 
one hand his bow and arrow, and in the 
other a pipe of tobacco, demanded the cause 
of their coming; they made signs of peace, 
and were hospitably received. On the 13th 
of May they pitched upon a peninsula where 
the ships could lie in six fathom water, moor- 
ed to the trees, as the place of their intend- 
ed settlement. Here they were visited by 
Paspiha, another Indian chief, who, being 














made acquainted with their design, offered ! 


them as much land as they wantec, and af-|} to indulge his ardent mind in the contem- 


terward sent them a deer for their enter- | 
}! 


tainment. On this spot they pitched their 
tents, and gave it the name of Jamestown. 


Every man was now employed either in | 


digging and planting gardens, or making 
nets, or in cutting and riving timber to re- 


lade the ships. The president at first would | 


admit of no martial exercise, nor allow any 
fortifications to be made, excepting the 
boughs of trees thrown togeticr in the 
form of a haif moon. Captain Newport took 
Smith and twenty more with him, to disco- 
ver the head of James river. In six days 
they arrived at the falls, and erecting a cross, 
as they had at Cape Henry, took possession 
of the country in the name of king James. 
In this route they visited Powhatan, the prin- 
cipal Indian chief, or emperor. His town 
consisted of twelve houses, pleasantly situ- 
ated on a hill, before which were three isl- 
ands, a little below where Richmond is now 








built. Captain Newport presented a hatchet | 
to this prince, which he gratefully received, | 
and when some of his Indians murmured et 
the coming of the English among them, he 
silenced them by saying, “ Why shouid we 
be offended? They want only a little ground, 
which we can easily spare.” This appear- 
ance of friendship was not much relied on, 
when, at their return to Jamestown, they 
found that the company had been surprised 
at their work by a party of Indians, who had 
killed one and wounded seventeen. A double 
headed shot from one of the ships had cut 
off a bough of a tree, which falling among 
the Indians, terrified and dispersed them. 
This incident obliged the president to alter 
the plan of the fort, which was now a trian- 
gular palisade, with a lunette at each angle; 
and five pieces of artillery were mounied on 
the works, which were completed by the 
15th of June. It was also found necessary to 
exercise the men at arms, to mount guard, 
and be vigilant; for the Indians would sur- 
prise and molest stragglers, whilst, by their 
superior agility, they would escape unhurt. 
(To be continued. ) 


For the Repertory. 
THE HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI. 
A ROMANCE, 


CHAPTER HU. 


Taste, haste, Orlando, carve on ev'ry tree, 
The fair, the chaste, the inexpressive she. 
Shakspeare. 

The sun had passed his meridian, and his 
retiring beams began to show more faint 
upon the rippling stream, when the brave 
young Linhault, attended by his squire, left 
the castle and proceeded on a walk, to inhale 
the balmy fragrance of the western breezes, 


plation of the works of nature, and from 
these to raise his thoughts to nature’s God. 

Flaurice, who never left his master, was 
indeed a squire of the Quixote school. He 
inherited every quality of his great prede- 
cessor, Sancho Panza, though I know not 
that he ever augmented a wind will into an 
armed host. However this may be, exagge- 
ration was his peculiar vice. 

As they passed on Linhault obseryed, for 

His years were young, but his experience old; 

His head unmellow’d, but his judgment ripe: 

“ Behoid, Flaurice, how the huge orb of 
day is sinking beneath the western circlet: 
so is it with human life. Brought into the 
world, like him, to answer the unsearchable 
designs of Omnipotence, like him, we quick- 
ly pass our morn of life, and the brilliancy 
of our meridian glory, then hastily decline 
into the night of death!” 

“ These reflections of yours, my lord,” 


——L————— 
| said Flaurice, “ remind me of our last bat- 
| tle” — 

: © Well, we will not trifie now,” replied his 
master. 

“ By my faith, I mean no trifling, may it 
please you, my lord,” answered the squire, 
“ it is too serious a truth. In our last battle, 
my lord, our general told us, by way of en- 
couragement, to defy death; that we could 
not, like the sun, die every night and return 
to life, therefore we need not fear, for we 
could not receive the pain of a mortal wound 
more than onc¢and that would soon be over. 
I thought this “very sound logic, but could 
not reconcile myself to the idea of dying but 
once.” 

“ True, Flaurice,” answered Linhault, 
* we cannot, as the glorious maker of our 
day emerges from his watery bed each 
morning, burst from the narrow tomb, and 
live again upon this ‘ shoal of time;’ but 
there is another world to which we all must 
rise, and that world is eternal!” 

These solemn reflections threw a melan- 
choly cast over the visage of the youth; he 
went silently on absorbed in his own medi- 
tations, until he was aroused by the sound 
of music. It came floating on the pinions of 
the breeze, and was rendered trebly sooth- 
ing to the ear by its melodious distance. 

“ Where can this music, so delightful to 
my mind, come from, Flaurice?” said Lin- 
hault as he listened to catch the sound 
again. 

“ Just before you, my lord,” answered the 
squire; “ don’t you see the lads and lasses 
as merry as I am before a battle? I feel my 
legs move under me, just to see them at 
this distance move so lightly over the lawn.” 

“ I do, indeed,” said his master, “ behold 
a group of rustics before ny#; doubtless,” 
continued he with a sigh, cy are cele- 
brating the birthday of otfr ii «strious mo- 
narch, who is almost forgotten at the cas- 
tle.” 

“ Your lordship never spoke a truer word 
than that,” said Flaurice. 

Linhault continued; “ My father’—and 
here his mind fell upon thoughts which he 
had some time since resolved to smother, 
or, ii possible, totally eradicate; and break- 
ing a murmuring sigh at the recollection, 
he walked pensively i. arrived very 
near the spot where eforementioned 
rustics were indulging in an innocent festi- 
vity. He took his station behind the body of 
an oak, where he remained unnoticed as he 
imagined by all. 

He had not long remained in this situa- 
tion, smiling at the pleasure which appeare 
in the face of every rustic, as his ros 
ner gave her hand, in passin 
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dance; when he burst into an exclamation «: ot without noticing the appearance of Lin- 


surprise, which made Flaurice trenibic. It 
was the perfect beauty and superior grace 
of Roselle in dancing, that attracted his 
attention and occasioned his surprise; but 
when in turning, during the dance, she gave 
him a fuller view of her fine form and face, 
he was filled with wonder and admiration 
at so much grace and elegance in a Cot- 
tage girl, and turning to Flaurice he ex 
claimed, 

“ Who is that lovely girl with her hair 
so fancifully woven in a wreath of straw, 
and who, instead of being, as I expected to 
find all, the awkward country girl, is of such 
exquisite beauty and modesty as to fill my 
heart with admiration?” 

“ Does your lordship mean the handsome 
girl who has a white scarf round her waist?” 
inquired Flaurice. 

“ The same, the same,” returned his lord- 
ship, with agitation and his eyes intently fix- 
ed on Roselle; “ who is she, good Flaurice?”’ 

“ If my eyes deceive me not,” said Flau- 
rice, “ she is the daughter of good old Brau- 
benski.” 

“Can it be possible,” said the youth, with- 
out removing his eyes from the object on 
which they so ardently gazed, “can it be 
possible, Flaurice, that she can be Brauben- 
ski’s daughter?” 

“ It is, indeed, my lord,” answered the 
squire; “ she has long been celebrated as 
the beauty of the forest.” 

«“ Where could she have acquired this 
grace?” cried Linhault; “my eyes have ne- 
ver beheld such transcendent beauty, such 
symmetry of form!” 

“ She is indeed beautiful,” said Flaurice, 
“ and Leopold will be a very happy fellow.” 

“ Leopold!” said his lord, “ who is he?” 

“ A young~peasant,” answered Flaurice, 
in his usual way of exaggeration, “who, I un- 
derstand, in a few days is to receive the hand 
of the fair Roselle in marriage.” 

“ Indeed!” replied Linhault, “ let us then 
retire, for I have gazed too long.” 

Thus saying, the generous youth depart- 
ed, and ordering Flaurice to follow him, pro- 
ceeded along the margin of the river, until 
they came to the little bridge erected by the 
peasants for their own convenience in cross- 
ing and recrossing the river. The country 
on the other si oked inviting, and es gray 
twilight was noW retiring to her bed, and the 
moon began to brighten in her lustre, they 
determined to lengthen their walk. Wruap- 
ping his fur cloak around him, and follow- 
lowed by his faithful Flaurice, Linhault pro- 
ceeded across the bridge. 

In the mean time Roselle had retired, as 
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hault. She was as much struck with his man- 
ly beauty, as he was with her fascinating ap- | 
pearance.. They had seen each other once, | 
and tasted the nectar of love. 

Reclining on her seat, various conjectures 
passed through her mind, as to the rank and 
character of the admired stranger; for as her 
father, for some unknown reasons, had never 
permitted her to enter the walls cf the cas- | 
tie, nor had any of its inhabitants ever been 
invited to the cottage, consequently she was 
ignorant respecting them. His Polish cap_ 
and fur cloak trimmed with crimson velvet | 


announced Linhault of no mean rank, and | 
she involuntary shrunk as she contemplated | 


him as a prince. These ideas made her me- 
lancholy, and she pensively breathed forth 
the following stanzas: 
Ye breezes that ruffle the streams 
That murmur so sweetly below; 


While bright on their surface the beams 
Of the moon in white brilliancy glow; 


Go whisper the youth, that Roselle 
Now waits on the edge of the stream; 
To list while her lover may tell, 
The raptures that in his eyes beam. 
But bid him beware, nor suppose, 
Though her heart by the passion be torn, 
She’ll permit him te offer the rose, 
And leave her, alas! but the thorn! 
Increased melancholy covered her lovely 
visage, and a trembling tcur urveoluntarily 
traced its passage down her check, as she 
finished these words: when by some unlucky 
accident her foot broke the soft turf on which 
it rested, and her whole weight thus thrown 
upon the seat, it gave way, and she fell into 
the water! UBALDO. 
(To be continued.) 
— 
For the Repertory. 
EQUITUS. No. I. 


Temperance is ai important virtue. Eve- 


ry concern of life is invigorated by its influ- 
ence. He that would enjoy health of body 
and soundness of intellect, should strictly 
observe its requisitions. By luxury the cor- 
poreal system is effeminated and made 
sickly; by an excessive indulgence of men- 
tal passions, the spirits are reduced, become 
languid, perhaps entirely exhausied. He 
that would be useful to himself, he that 
would confer benefits upon the community 
as a good citizen, must be careful in his 
actions. His mind, being nicely regulated 
by genuine principle, no intemperance on 
any occasion would be manifest; but he 
would exhibit such an instance of sel{-pos- 
session and self-government, as would carry 
with it the most unequivocal evidence of a 





mentioned in the preceeding chapter, but 


qualification to do good. His deference to 


QQ@aaeee 
others will be the portal to influence, and 
| his wisdom will command the attention of 
such as want instruction. He that would be 
healthy, must be temperate; he that would 
be vigorous, must not overstrain his pow- 
ers; he that makes profession of philanthro- 
py should know with precision the true 
measure of right. He that would persuade, 
he that would argue to convince, he that 
would converse for mutual benefit, must 
keep himself in order, and suffer no intem- 
perance to intrude. Intemperance is disor- 
ganizing to ourselves, and to society. When 
an overbearing disposition is observed, it is 
accounted tyrannical; and however grateful 
to us may be the augmentation of our stock 
| of knowledge, we naturally hesitate to accept 
of information at the expense of our liberty 
and equality. Wisdom directs that we avoid 
obligations to the proud, and the domincer- 
ing. Let them alone. Philanthropy extends 
towards them compassion for their folly, 
but prudence chalks out the true medium 
of separation. The frroud are beheld afar off. 
A. 


} 


—+— 
For the Repertory. 
WEEKLY REFLECTIONS. 

In all ages of the world the importance of 
a liberal education has been duly appreciat- 
ed. But it is to be lamented, that there exists 
in every country a certain class or descrip- 
tion of persons, whose situations and circum- 
stances in life have been insuperable barriers 
to the acquisition of this necessary ornament 
of the human mind. Such has been the me- 
lancholy condition of the world from its ear- 
list ages even to the present enlightened pe- 
riod, that the truth of an old maxim is clear- 
ly proven, “ man is learned, but men are 
ignorant:” that is, the means of education 
have been enjoyed by individuals, while the 
community at large have shared but sparing- 
ly in so great a blessing. This is a truth, the 
causes of which are so very plain that to 
enumerate them would be superfluous. In 





all the variety of situations in which man may 
| be placed, whether in the tranquility of pri- 
| vate life, or in the noisy bustie of the world, 
| he feels the inexpressibie value of a good 
| education. This is his friend at home, which 
guides him in times of difficulty; and when 
he traverses the pathless ocean and visits un- 
known lands, he sects at defiance the craft 
and cunning of those intrigues to whose ar- 
tifices the ignorant would often fall a prey; 
and, like Telemachus with Mentor for his 
guide, he steers his course in safety. Such 
advaltages as these belong to the man of 
learning, even though the brilliancy of his 
genius be not dazzling, and the lustre of his 
natural talents very little above mediocrity, 
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But to the man whose mind is peculiarly 
susceptible, whose understanding is active 
and vigorous, a liberal education is doubly 
advantageous; it is, to such a character, the 
pioneer to future fame and laurels of re- 
nown. It prompts him to deeds of noble me- 


rit, and to the acquisition of a name that } 


shall descend to posterity. [ do not wish to be 
understood by what has just been asserted, 
that there have not been instances of celebrat- 
ed persons, whose scientific attainments owed 
nothing to art as it respects acquisitions at | 
school. I know there have been some of this | 
description, but I am bold to declare their 
number has been small indeed; so true is 
this assertion, that in my opinion, if the pro- 
motion of science had depended on these 


fect will become more evident. 








alone, its very name would have been buried 
in oblivion long ere now. It is to the pro- 
gress and general diffusion of knowledge, 
that we are indebted for discoveries and im- 
provements in various arts. When we re- 
lect on the effects which ought to follow a 
rood education, we are astonished on be- 
holding how much it is abused by many. 
There are persons from whose acquirements 
in literature much might indeed be expect- 
ed, who, notwithstanding, are a disgrace 
to society and a reproach to themselves. 
Prompted by wrong motives and influenced 
by vain desires, their conduct in life is such 
as would be abhorred by an ignorant simple- 
ton. The manner in which some men abuse 
such high privileges, does not by any means 
derogate from their real dignity and impor- 
tance. It tends rather to enhance their value 
in the estimation of those who enjoy and 
wisely improve them; and even those who 
are destitute of them furnish the best proofs 
of their utility. Since, then, the importance 
of a good education is beyond all dispute, and 
since it is equally true that many are desti- 
tute of the means of acquiring it, how neces- 
sary was it that some plan should be adopted 
for the universal diffusion of learning. To 
the accomplishment of so noble a purpose, 
free schools have been established in almost 
every country, whither the poor were invited 
to resort and partake of the fruits of tuition. 
However various the plans and arrangements 
of such institutions may have been, their de- 
sign and final object was one of the greatest 
importance. If it were not for poor schools 
how deplorable would be the condition ot 
society! The doom of many would be igno- 
rance with all its miserable attendants. But 
from this calamity they are happily preser- 
ved, and an asylum has always been open for 
their reception. But it is yet to be lamented 
that poor schools are not sufficiently nume- 
rous even at the present period; and in pro- 
portion as the population increases this de- 





If an esta- 
blishment were erected in every county large 
enough to hold all those who might stand in 
need of such assistance, the effects would 
surely be perceptible in the manners and 
minds of the inhabitants of future ages. Ma- 
ny are of opinion that colleges (to which none 
can gain admittance but persons of affluence) 
are best calculated to promote the cause of 
literature and knowledge. To this, however, 
1 must object, for a general distribution of 
learning, in a moderate degree, would cer- 
tainly be of more utility to society, than the 
possession of a perfect college education in 
the hands of a few. There are mamy men in 
the United States, famous for their talents’ 
and scientific knowledge, whose tuition in 
youth was restricted to a mere acquaintance 
with arithmetical calculations; and there are 
not a few examples of the depravity of hu- 
man nature among those who have passed 
through all the forms and ceremonies of a 
college. These are facts which cannot be 
confuted, and they tend to prove the utility 
of institutions for free tuition. Such esta- 
blishments cannot be too numerous in a land 
whose natives breathe the air of freedom; 
where liberty and equality are inseparably 
connected, and where oppression ought ne- 
ver to be tolerated. T. D. M. 
—» +e 


Pour the Repertory. 


’ TO DOCTOR FUNGUS. 

A few days ago, as I was behind my coun- 
ter, busily mixing up some medicine for our 
worthy friend captain Grummet (who is ra- 
ther indisposed,) a little effeminate animal 
came prancing into the shop, and without 
ceremony set himself down on a chair which 
happened to be standing in the passage. As 
I am not possessed of the sweetest temper 
in the world, I felt somewhat ruffled at such 
impertinent behaviour; however, thinking, 
possibly, he might be a good customer, I 
disguised my feelings, and coolly asked him 
“ what he would please to have.” My gen- 





tleman, stretching his legs across an empty 
box, stared me full in the face, burst into a 
horse langh and exclaimed, “ Why, curse 
me, if you are not the most quizzical old 
twadler that I ever recollect to have wit- 
nessed.” (Puppy, thought I.) “ What does 
your wise head suppose a gentleman like me 
wants? I walked into your shop, sir, because 
it suited my con-ve-en-ence,” (yawning). 
“ Well, then, sir,” says 1, “ as you walked 
into my shop to suit your convenience, I de- 
sire you now to walk out of it to suit mine.” 
“ Dem your ‘Shakspeare’ shop,” replied this 
pitiful imitation of an Ourang Outang, “ and 





you too, you sour old prig.” “ By the noble 





SS __ 
blood of the Caustics!” vociferated I, grasp 
ing the pestle, “ instantly give me an expla- 
nation of what you mean by a ‘ Shakspeare’ 
shop”— Stop, old gentleman, do not per- 
mit passion to overcome reason; I will in- 
form you in a few minutes.” Then rising 
from his chair, and placing himself in the at- 
titude of a tragedy teapot, went on thus: 
‘*« [do remember an apothecary, 
And hereabouts he dwells, 
In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Meagre were his looks, sharp misery had worn him 
to the bones, 
And in his needy shop a”— 
Not having patience to wait the conclusion 
of his speech, I hurried round the counter; 
but the genuine sample of modern buckism 
watched my motions too well, and had made 
his exit with such hurry and precipitation he 
threw my shopman, Hans Sourcrot, prostrate 
on the floor. The rueful countenance of poor 
Hans as he gathered himself from the floor, 
swearing in High Dutch all the time, excited 
my risible faculties to such a degree, that I 
gave several hearty ha! ha! has! and my pas- 





sion immediately evaporated. 

But I must now conclude, for I observe 
some of my best customers crossing the 
street, and “ business before friends” is a 
maxim I adhere to with the zeal of an An- 
chorite. Your’s, in haste, CAUSTIC. 


P. S. I have just time to mention, our old 
friend, captain Grummet, called to inform me 
he was preparing to start for the capes, from 
whence he would write, giving an account of 
his voyage and adventures. 


— ee 


To the Editor of the Repertory, 
Sir, 

I feel extremely happy at the prospect of 
much useful and interesting light being 
thrown on the subject of sacred harmony, in 
the essays of Philo Madan: they appear to 





be written by a person who is fully acquaint- 
ed with the first and true principles of mu- 
sic; and I hope they will have the effect to 
awaken the attention of a large portion of 
your readers to a just and proper under- 
standing of the utility of a science, which has 
been too often and too much perverted in a 
most degrading manner. There are, how- 
ever, some terms used in his first essay, 
which to me appear rath@™™bbscure, and I 
have no doubt are so to many of your read- 
ers; thus, in the quotation from T. Collyer 
are these words: “ There must be no volun- 
tary maggots, no military tatoos, no light and 
galliardizing notes.” These are terms which 
I should like to see fully explained; and, 
from the knowledge which Philo Madan dis- 





plays on his subject, I flatter myself that a 
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number of amateurs will be much gratified 
by an explanation of this part of the quota- 
tion alluded to. I remain your’s, &c. 
AN AMATEUR. 
—_+o 
From the London Quarterly Review. 
NOVELS. 

Novels are read so generally and with 
such avidity by the young of both sexes, 
that they cannot fail to have a considerable 
influence on the virtue and happiness of 
society. Yet their authors do not always ap- 
pear to be sensible of the serious responsi- 
bility attached to their voluntary task. In 
several novels which we frequently observe 
in the parlors of respectable families, 
there cannot be a doubt that the warmth of 
coloring in certain passages produces in 
the imaginations of many of their readers, 
disorders which are far from being suffi- 
ciently corrected by the moral maxims, the 
good examples, or the warning events. Of 
such grievous misdemeanors, Fielding is 
notoriously guilty; other writers also, from 
whom better things might have been ex- 
pected, have stained their pages with indeli- 
cate details. But the practice is a shameful 
violation of good manners, and admits of no 
excuse; for either the details are superflu- 
ous, which is most frequently the case, or 
else the story should be suppressed alto- 
gether, as one which will do more harm 
than good to far the greater number of those 
who will certainly peruse it. 

But there is another way in which it may 
be apprehended that novels are frequently 
hurtful. The efie poem and romance of chi- 
valry transport us to a world of wonders, 
where supernatural agents are mixed with 
human characters, where human characters, 
themselves, are prodigies, and where events 
are produced by causes widely and mani- 
festly different from the course which regu- 
lates human affairs. With such a world we 
do not think of comparing our actual situa- 
tion; to such characters we do not presume 
to assinilate ourselves or our neighbors: 
from such a concatenation of marvels we 
draw no conclusions with regard to our own 
expectations in real life. But real life is the 
very thing which novels affect to imitate; 
and the young and inexperienced will some- 
times be too ready to conceive that the pic- 
ture is true, in thog€ respects at least in 
which they wish it to be so. Hence both 
their temper, conduct and happiness may 
be materially injured. For novels are often 
romantic, not indeed by the relation of what 
is obviously miraculous or impossible, but 
by deviating, though perhaps insensibly, 
beyond the bounds of probability or consist- 

eney. And the girl who dreams of the bril- 
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liant accomplishments and enchanting man- 
ners which distinguish the favorite charac- 
ters in those histories, will be apt to look 
with contempt on the most respectable and 
amiable of their acquaintance; while in the 
showy person and flattering address of some 
contemptible and perhaps profligate cox- 
comb, she may figure to herself the proto- 
type of her imaginary hero, the only man 
upon earth with whom it is possible to be 
happy. Nay, if she should venture to in- 
dulge her lover with a private assignation, 
she knows from those authentic records 
that her conduct is sanctioned by the ex- 
ample of ladies of the most inflexible virtue. 
She may still plead the same authority for 
justification, if for the sake of this fascina- 
ting youth she render herself an outcast 
from her station and her family. Whatever 
she may give up, she has learned from her 
oracles that no sacrifice can be too great 
for real love; that real love, such as subsists 
and ever will subsist, between herself and 
the best of men, is adequate to fill every 
moment of her existence, and to supply the 
want of every other gratification and em- 


vented by fortunate circumstances or by the 
prevalence of better principles from exhi- 
biting in her own fate the catastrophe of a 








melancholy novel, yet tinctured with such 
notions she must even in prosperity be la- 
mentably disappointed in her fondest hopes, 
and look with a joyless heart to the society 
of ordinary mortals, to the ordinary duties 
and ordinary comforts of life; those duties 
which the sober minded discharge with 
cheerfulness, and those comforts in which 


light. 
To the Editor of the Repertory, 
Sir, 


from the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine 
of 1801, should be thought worthy a place in 
your useful paper, it is presumed it may lead 
to some momentous reflections in the minds 
of your readers. W.R. 


lemn, vast, and wonderful. It terminates the 
lives of millions, and, like an irresistible cur- 
rent, bears on the dying children of men to 
the grave, to judgment and eternity. It ap- 
pears, from the bills of mortality, that in this 
heathful climate, one half of the number of 
those who are born into the world, die under 
twenty years of age; and it is computed that, 
taking the world at large, one half of the hu- 
man race die under seventeen. It is estima- 
ted that, in ten years more, including those 





who are born and die in that period, and out 
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If the following interesting calculation, | 


“ Every year is productive of events, so- | 
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of the number of those who were more than 
seventeen at the commencement of the ten 
years, another number dies equal to the other 
half of all the 
that in about 


inhabitants upon the earth; so 
twenty seven years a number 
dies equal to that of all the inhabitants uponthe 
globe. Some have estimated the inhabitants 
of the earth at a thousand millions; others at 
nine hundred and fifty or sixty millions. Ac- 
cording to the first of these estimates, there 
die, annually, about thirty seven millions of 
people; about seven hundred and twelve 
thousand every week; one hundred and one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty daily; four 
thousand two hundred and thirty nine each 
hour; and about seventy every minute. On 
the lowest computation of nine hundred and 
fifty millions of inhabitants, there die yearly 
thirty five millions one hundred eighty five 
thousand one hundred and eighty five; every 
week, six hundred seventy six thousand six 
hundred and thirty eight; in each day, nine- 
ty six thousand six hundred and sixty two; 
every hour, four thousand and twenty seven; 
and sixty seven every minute. Amazing mor- 


| tality! What an astonishing stream of souls 
ployment. And although she may be pre- | 


is rapidly borne on with the tide of time, 
continually shooting into the ocean of eter- 
nity, and appearing before God in judg- 
ment! 

* A new year and century are now com- 
mencing; the events of it will be vast and 
momentous, and the earth will be mightily 
shaken. The inhabitants of the United States, 
according to their usual rate of populaiion, 
will, by the end of the nineteenth century, be 
twenty five or thirty millions. Death by that 


| time, like a mighty deluge, will sweep from 
they acquiesce with contentment and de- | 


the theatre of life more. than three thou- 
sand millions of the human race. 
affecting thought! 


Solemn, 


“ While we drop our tears over the graves 
of our ancestors and fathers, shall we not 
learn wisdom! 

“ Do we sce kings, counsellors and judges 
of the earth; the wise, the beautiful, and the 
strong, covered with clods and worms, and 
reflect how soon we shail be like them; and 
shall it not mortify our pride, bring down 
every high imagination, and clothe us with 
humility?” 

— 

1 Legal Pun. Some time since, when it 
was becoming fashionabic to transform crops 
into gueues, a celebrated law character, now 
on the bench, happened to call in at a bar- 
ber’s shop, while a certan fashionable was 
undergoing the operation of having three 
inches of fa/se hair tied to the back part of 
his head, by the heip of one inch of his ocwn. 
The operator had made several attcmpts 
without success; the guewe would not stick. 
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of hair as possibic, gave his patient mvolerabie | 


pain; till unable to contain himself any long- | Within the spacious mansions of the sky! 
‘ | CANT eg ° 


er, he first vented bis p 3sion upon the fri- | 
zeurin fushion-ble and appropriate langue 
end then demanded of the counsclior, if there 
was & jegal method of bringing the offender | 
to condign punishment! « Most undoubtedly | 
there is,’ replied the oracle of law, “ you 


' 
must have him indicted tor RETAILING with- 

out a cence, contrary to the statute. 

——- ee i 

| 
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For the Repertory. 


THE HARP. LAY \ 


‘There was a time, (O! 1 remember weil!) 
When I could mingle with the jovial throng, 
When my light heart with joy and glee could swell, 


Or, oft delighted, hear the jocund song! 


There was a time, (to recollection dear! ) 


| 


° | 
His endeavors to grasp as much of the inch 





When, through the mazy dance, I'd gaily lead; 
Or fly from joy to joy, with not a care 


T’ obstruct my progress through life’s flow’ry 
mead! 


And, oh! there was a time, (a time of bliss!) 
When I could warmly woo the fairest fair; 

Could talk of love, and sip the humid kiss, 
And shed, for her, affection’s silent tear! 


But now, to rise no more, (O, sad regret!) 
The happy star of Della Lira ’s set! 
DELLA LIRA. 


re 


For the Kepertory. 


THE LYRE. STRAIN I. 


When light the moon beam dances on the wave, 
Whose watery bosom rises, silver bright; 
When meditation roves with aspect grave, 
‘And fancy sweetly wings her airy flight. 


O, then, the scenes of jollity I fly, 
And wander, lonely, in some woodland gloom! 
For hopeless love still prompts the tender sigh! 
Since thorns do flourish, where sweet flowers 
should bloom! 


Yet, while I sigh with grief’s oppressive load, 
And weary on my journey, rough, uneven, 

I know ard feel that virtue is the road 
To peace on earth, the passpurt sure to heaven! 


But, ah! severely is the bosom torn, 
‘That meets for tenderest love the mock of scorn! 
AMOR MENTAL. 


a 
For the Repertory. 


fHE CONTRAST. No I 
TO HOPE. 

Ofispring of Heaven, bright Hope, thou art divine, 
Sent down to cheer the sinking soul of man, 
When first old time his earliest reign began, 

And must till time shall cease superior shine! 


When my sad heart is fill’d with pale despair 
Chase thou the wrathful fury from my breast, 
Point me enraptur’d to approaching rest, 

And bid my sofjen’d soul expatiate there! 


» There shall I lose thee in a certain joy, 


| The bane of peace, my soul’s abhorrence thou! 


| 
| 





May’st thou be withme, seraph, when I die, 
Until I gain a brighter world than this, 
And Hope shall melt in ecstacy of bliss, 


And praise eternally my pow’rs employ! 


TU DESPAIR. 
Nymph of the hollow eye and haggard brow, 
Whose breast no touch of comfort e’er can know, 
Thy sole companion melancholy woe; 


Down to thy mansions of eternal grief; 

Let sad Ixion, on his restless wheel, 

The fury of thy malice ever feel, 

nd shriek to gain a moments sweet relief! 


~ > 


hate thy influence, and defy thy rage; 

Strive thou to bend, beneath thy dark controul, 
The stubborn feelings of my hopeful soul; 

And in the strife thy fiercest ranks engage; 


Still will I stem the torrent of thine ire, 
And hurl thee back to tortures and to fire. 
OTHELLO. 


—_———— 


For the Repertory. 
To the Memory of Mr. Henry J. Holdernesse. 


hant we the sad strain o’er his cold, senseless form, 
Which reclir es, undisturb’d, on the breast of the 
grave, 
Unmindful alik2 of the loud roaring storm, 
And the breeze which with gentleness ruffles the 
wave: 


Far away from his home on Columbia’s loved plains, 
From relations, and all that his heart held most 
dear, 
In the summer-burnt groves of the India domains, 
His tombstone is fashion’d, unblest with a tear. 


Unpitied, unknown in a far distant land, 
No affectionate parents to soothe the dread hour, 
His spirit obey’d the Eternal’s command, 
And, releas’d, robb’d the keen shafts of pain of 
their power. 


None strew his tomb with flowrets fair, 
Nor wet it with sweet friendship’s tears, 
No bursting sighs float through the air, 
No wafted plaint his hovering spirit hears. 


And theugh his form in distant lands, 

Lies entomb’d by stranger hands; 

Though the storm fierce o'er it howls, 

And the awful thunder rolls, 

Nothing its peaceful sleep can wake; 
But sunbeams oft shall cheer its bed, 

*Till the last trumpet’s accents break 





The tranquil slumbers of the dead. 


Ye parents, so sad, who still sorrowing sigh, 
Affectionate sisters who weep o’er his doom, 
Oh! mourn now no more; for his soul, in the sky, 
Dwells enraptured in joys which forever shall 
bloom. ORLANDO. 





For the Repertory. 


SONNET TO RELIGION. 
Hail! herald of true happiness divine; 
Healer of trouble and earth springing woes; 
Soother of souls oppress’d, O dwell with mine, 


ETT 
°Tis by thy aid affiiction’s wounds are heal’d, 
















































To minds diseased, thou best of friends e’er giv’n! 
The purest comforts are by thee reveal’d, 
When resignation bows the soul to Heav’n. 


Then, all consoling power, be ever mine, 

O'er my sad soul thy placid sceptre sway; 

For no sensations are so sweet as thine, 

rhrough time’s career, and at life’s closing day: 


Thou art the loveliest inmate of the breast, 
And all thy vot’ries are forever blest. 


nm 
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For the Repertory. 
A VIEW OF MANKIND 


The world ’s a tragedy, a scene of woes; 
And every creature by experience knows, 
The numerous direful ills of life; 
Even from the king enthroned in princely state, 
Down to the beggar at the rich man’s gate, 
There ’s nought but envy, wrath and strife. 


Some dwell in honor, splendid ease and wealth, 
And share the sweetest of all blessings, health, 
Yet, discontented, oft complain; 
Others around, enjoy a plenteous store 
Of good, yet, avaricious, grasp at more, 
And envy other’s lawful gain. 


Some live, alas! in abject poverty, 
And often humbly bow and bend the knee, 
Thus suppliant t’ obtain their bread; 
They ask the rich man, whose near soul, though 
loth, 
Will sometimes grant the relics of his cloth, 
And thus the hungry poor are fed, 


While some enjoy the sweets of freedom’s store, 
Some dig in mines and some tng_at the oar, 
And long for death’s approaching day; 
Some die in palaces with friends around, 
Others in huts, or on the open ground; 
All mingle in the same cold clay. 


But here the contrast ends not: look beyond; 
The fate of all men will not correspond, 

When time shall cease and be no more; 
For though the world ’s a varied scene of woes, 
Yet every creature by example knows, 

That life’s dread ills will scon be o’er. 


Now change the scene: See ‘« Heaven’s eternal day® 
Burst on the raptured soul, in full display 
Of equal Providence divine! 
See suffering Virtue leave this vale of tears, 
To be rewarded in the blissful spheres, 
Where endless love and glory shine! M. 





For the Repertory. 
MISS HANNAH L—H. 


Hannah, sweet soother of the soul distress’d, 
A Tyro poet dares to sing your charms; 

Although in affluence’ lap you are caress’d, 
You deign to feel for poverty’s alarms. 


The child of sorrow never at your gate, 
Found pride and insolence forbid his stay; 

The beggar never yet was forced to wait 
Whole hours—then turn’d inhumanly away. 


Humanity forever warms your heart; 

Your mouth ne’er opens but as truth decrees; 
Delight and pleasure you to all impart; 

The great and mean alike you always please. 








My heart possession readily bestows. 








ALPHONSO. 
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For the Repertory. 
REFLECTIONS OF A SOLITARY WANDERER. 
No. Il. 


When Sol’s last rays the western mountains tinge 
With glowing red, and * twilight gray” appears; 
Sweet flow’rets, bending ’neath their dewy load, 
Veil all their charms, and wait returning day 
Their petals to disclose; when the blue sky, 
Clear and with twinkling brilliants studded thick, 
Unfolds new beauties to th’ enraptured eye, 
With awe I view, and ponder on the great, 

The wise Creator’s works, his gifts to man, 

A feeble race! and mentally exclaim’d, 

Cannot his deeds, which thus evince his power, 
Inspire belief within the human soul, 

And teach it rightly to esteem his mercy, 

His bounteous providence, and own his glory? 
They bid it pay the tribute, justly due, 

To his great power and wisely lenient laws, 
Which claim an uncorrupted, grateful heart. 
Can doubts pervade the mind when all his works 
Calmly contemplating? No hand but his 

Can gently mould the stubborn heart of man 

To virtue, and its guilty progress check. 

What are the giddy pleasures of the world, 

The pompous trappings of exalted state, 

When put in competition with his goodness! 
Art cannot furnish to the sense a view 

So truly grand, as at the silent hour, 

When Phebus, sinking down the blushing west, 
Retiring, sheds upon the mountain's top 

His fainter beams; as well the laggerd snail 
Might strive to distance far, with crawling pace, 
The fleetness of the deer. Yet man, rash man, 
Dares hurl defiance at his Maker’s power, 
Whose nod could sink him into nothingness! 
And strive to burst creation’s dearest tie, 

The unity of souls God’s law commands 

¢¢ That in fraternal love his children dwell.”’ 
But is that law obey’d which shows his love? 
Alas! ’tis the reverse; for man on man 

Inhuman preys; deceit and hatred reign 

In breasts which should be pure. Interest it is, 
Self interest, which absorbs each sparkling gem, 
Each finer, virtuous feeling, in its gulph? 


ST. ORME. 





For the Repertory. 
SONNET. 
Written in the manner of Shenstone. 
How sweet was my youth’s early morn, 
Ere reflection had clouded my brow; 


I pull’d the mild rose from the thorn, 
And was happy I cannot tell how. 


I jo'n'd in all sports of the plain; 
With joy I have heard the blithe song; 
In the dance I was first of the train, 
And was gayest among the gay throng. 
But, ah! these fair visions of youth, 
Disappointmen: has chased from my mind! 
And the friends whom I fancy’d all truth, 
Alas! can be something unkind. 


I have seen the bright azure of morn, 
With darkness and clouds shadow’d o’er; 
Ah! ’tis trne that the rose has a thorn, 
Which oft wounds when its sweets are no 
more. ALONZO. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are happy in introducing another pe- 
riodical writer by the name of Equitus, who 
for intelligence, correct thinking and strong 
language, cannot fail to be an agreeable com- 
panion to the reflecting reader. 
“ A Subscriber” who has sent us “ Select- 
ed mathematical questions,” may perceive in 
our notes to correspondents some time since, 
that problems, enigmas, kc. must invariably 
be accompanied by the proper solutions, or 
some criterion by which we may judge of 
the truth of solutions that may be offered: 
we do not pretend that we have the eyes of 
an Argus, or the powers of an CEdipus; and 
if we had, we have at all times a sufficiency 
of other employment for them. 
The soft breathings of the Lyre of Amor 
Mental are in a strain of tenderness that ex- | 
cites our sympathy; and, while as an infant | 
bard he claims our induigence, we have no 
doubt that candid criticism will be disarmed | 
of the severity of stricture. | 
The Cabinet, a periodical undertaking, | 








came too late for this number; but next 
week it shall be unlocked, and some of its 





the curious. 


MARRIED, 
On the 29th July, by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, 


DIED, 


On Tuesday afternoon, the 17th instant, 


54th year of his age, (brother to the Rey. 
Dr. Rogers of Philadelphia.) He was a na- 
tive of Newport, (R. Island,) but had resi- 
ded in the town of Providence upwards of 
thirty years. He was, in every walk of life, 
a highly interesting and valuable member oi 
society, possessing a polished, capacious and 
enlightened mind, matured by experience, 
accurate investigation, and acute observa- 
tion; to which were united the most correct 
principles, and an engaging philanthropy 
thatinfused into his heart “ a patriotic iove 
for all mankind.” He was eminent, as a 
merchant, for his profound knowledge in the 


commerce, to which unblemished integrity 
and uniform punctuality were indissolubiy 
combined. In domestic life he was as irre- 
proachable as in his more enlarged spherc 





of action, and the endearing characters of 


contents presented for the gratification z 


' 
i 
| 
Mr. Jacob Johnson to Miss Harriot Thomson, | 
} 
| 


both of Lower Dublin, Philadelphia county. | 


departed this life, at Providence, (Rhode- | 
Island,) Mr. John Rogers, merchant, in the | 


most extensive and complicated routine of | 


' 


husband, father, brother, and friend, were 
sustained with an affection and propriety 
peculiar to his delicate and gentle nature. 
The tide of sorrow which 


overwhelms his 


bereaved family, and the tear of sympathy 


| which trembles in the eye of friendship, are 


sure criterions of his worth. While this vir- 
tuous man cultivated and promoted, both by 


| precept and example, peace, candor, and 


all the benevolent affections, he wisely at- 
tended to the all-important duties of reli- 
gion, “doing justly, loving mercy, and 
walking humbly with his God.” During his 
distressing malady, by divine aid, which he 
often fervently invoked, he was enabled to 
sustain “ the raging ills of life’ with exem- 
plary patience and fortitude, and to leave 
this transitory scene with that peace of mind 
which the world could not give; and while 
life was rapidly ebbing, his mental faculties 
became so signally invigorated, as in a de- 
gree to “ comfort his comforters,” by his 
dying expressions of faith and trust in the 
mercy of God, through the atoning merits 
of the divine Redeemer of a sinful world. 
“ His conduct is a legacy for all.” 

On the Thursday afternoon following, the 
remains of this estimable citizen, whose loss 
is so generally and sensibly felt in this com- 
munity, were respectfully entombed in the 


} 
north burying ground, after the delivery of 
] © « 


a pathetic and appropriate address to the 
throne of grace, by the Rey. Mr. Gano, in 


|| the presence of a numerous and deeply 
| affected auditory. The students of Brown 


University, of the corporation of which the 
deceased was a very useful member, with 


| becoming reverence, formed a part of the 


solemn funeral procession. 


ee 





Captain Porter, lately commanding the 
gunboats at New Orleans, has been ordered 


to take command of the frigate Essex. Cap- 
tain Smith, her late commander, having ob- 


tained leuve of absence, for some time, to 
recover his health, which has been much 
impaired by an unintcrrupted devotedness 
to the service for years past. 


National Intelligencer. 


—— 

Albany, July 27. 
Remarkable weather. A gentleman from 
Chenango county, informs us, that the frost 
was so severe in the vicinity of Oxford, on 
the nig ofthe 18th inst. that corn, &e. in 
high < sed situations, was much da- 
maged, and in some fields completely de- 
stroyed. Ice of the thickness of window glass, 





was found in many places. 
ooo 


A New Manufacture. We understand that 





the true fietunse and kaolin (the earthy sub- 
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stances used in the manufacture of china) 
have been discovered in the United States; 
and that china equal to that imported from 
the Eest Indies, has been made. This fact is 
undoubtedly interesting, more especially a 
we may be furnished with this article from 
our own manufactories. Decomposed feld 
spar, which, according to the opinion of 
some, constitutes one of the earths, has been 
found in different parts of the country; and 
the other, which appears to differ not very 
materially from this earth, will, when mixed 
with it in proper proportion and exposed to 
a given heat, afford semitransparent ware 
possessing the properties of china. The par- 
ticular property of one of the earths is to be- 
come fusible in a given degree, and there- 
fore to assume in a measure the property of 
glass; when it is mixed with an infusible 
earth it must form a compound possessing 
the semitransparent and other properties of 
china. This effect is attributed by some to 
the presence of potash. Aurora. 
—— 
Communication for the Repertory. 
Mr. Editor, 

Having observed a number of communi- 
eations in your useful paper, calculated to 
advance the prosperity of the country by cir- 
culating information respecting the useful 
arts and inventions of our ingenious coun- 
trymnen, and anxious to contribute my mite, 
{ am induced to communicate as follows: 

In my perambulations about the city I lately 


observed, at the corner of Third street and 


Brewers’ alley, a new fashioned gate; I had 
the curiosity to examine it, and found that 
instead of swinging on hinges, as is usual, it 
was elevated in the air in a very pretty and 
easy manner, by means of weights and pul- 
lies; there being posts on each side with 


erooves to secure the gate. The advantages | 


of this new, and, as 1 afterwards found, pa- 
tent gate, I conceive to be as follows: 

They are not subject to sagging, like the 
common swing gate. The common gate ope- 
rates as a lever upon its hinges, so that it is 
almost impossible to keep the outer end from 
touching the ground, especially those that 
are much used. 

Being raised in this manner, they do not, 
of course, occupy any room in swinging; and 
ws the ground which lies contiguous to a 
turnpike gute is always valuable, they must 
be preferred. Toll gatherers pagil Wa their 
usefulness upon all ox - ion bee's $0 
on many urgent and important ones, as they 
exun be elevated or lowered very easily, and in 
less ime than the common gate can be open- 
ed or shut. 

I am induced to believe that it will be 
found not only convenicnt and useful, but 




















elegant; and that were its merits generally 
known it would be universally adopted. Gen- 
tlemen who have pleasure grounds or coun- 
try seats, and who wish to combine elegance 
with usefulness, may now have an opportu- 
nity of displaying their ingenuity to great ad- 
vantage, as those gates may be so construct- 
ed as when elevated to have the appearance 
of a triumphal arch, &c. Indeed my fancy 
would lead me toa great length in describ- 


|ing its beauties, were I not fearful of tres- 


passing too much on your good nature. 


that it shuts close at bottom, which will ef- 
fectually protect farmers who may adopt this 
plan, from the annoyance of pigs, and other 
mischievous animals. 

I am confident they must be found useful 
in many places in the city where gates are 
wanted, as in courts, alleys, ways, &c. where 
there is not room to swing a gate; and even 
where there is, it would be a complete sav- 
ing of so much room, which must certainly 
be a very considerable object. I shall not say 
any. more, but leave it for those who are 
more particularly interested. 

A friend to all new and useful inventions. 

— 

An aa {named Thuring, died lately 
at St. Servet whose life was marked with 
an adventure that might appear extraordi- 
nary, even to such as read only romance, 
and see only melodrames. Thuring had been 
on his return to France, with his wife and 
two children, and a considerable property, 
which he had acquired in New England, 
but suffered shipwreck within sight of the 
coast of Brittany, and swam ashore alone. 
Not doubting that the sea which he saw 
covered the ruins of his fortune, had also 
swallowed up his wife and children, he has- 
tened to bury his despair in a monastery 
which attracted his notice. His superior 
discovered in him some talents for the pul- 
pit, and sent him on a mission to preach in 
the neighboring cities and villages. He was 
preaching one day precisely in the place, on 
which he had five years before suffered ship- 
wreck, in the city of Croisic, on the insta- 
bility of human affairs, a text which gave 
him an opportunity of quoting the tale of 
his own misfortunes as an example. He had 
scarcely finished his interesting picture, 
when a woman, who had listened with par- 
ticular attention screamed and fainied. Be- 
ing removed into the sacristy, she recover- 
ed just as the sermon was ended, and the 
first object she perceived was Thuring, who 
was paying her a visit. The female was his 
wife, whom some fishermen had brought off 
the rock when the vessel sunk. 
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Lon. Paper. 


HEALTH OFFICE, 
July 28, 1810. 
Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 2ist to the 28th July. 


Diseases. ad.ch. Diseases. ad. cb, 
Atrophy 0 1 Whooping cough 0 2 
Cholera morbus 1 21 Inflam oflungs 1 9 
Cholic 1 O Inflam. of bowels 0 2 
Consumption oflungs1 2 iiheumatism 1 0 
Convulsions O 4 Small pox natural 1 @ 
Decay 6 0O Stone x 9 
Diarrhoea 0 1 Still born 0 2 
Dropsy of the breast 1 O Worms 0 41 
Dysentery 0 1 Unknown 1 6 
Debility 11 — 
Epilepsy 0 1 19 40 
Fracture . 3 __— 
Fever, typhus 2 0 Total 59 
Fever, puerperal 1 0 


Of the above there were, 


Under 1 23 Between 350 and 60 2 
Between 1 and 2 9 60 70 0 
2 5 4 70 80 1 

5 10 1 80 90 1 

10 20 4 90 100 0 

20 30 4 Ages unknown 0 

30 40 4 aa 

40 50 6 Total 59 


By-order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 o’clock. 30’clock. 


July 23 71 73 74 
24 68 71 76 
25 70 73 75 
26 71 72 73 
27 70 72 72 
28 71 73 





A Singing School 
Is opened by a number of Mr. F.aw’s pupils, in a 
new and elegant room in Cherry street, No. 22, 
next door to the German church; where those who 
wish to become acquainted -with the art of Sacred 
Music are requested to give in their names on Wed- 
nesday or Saturday evening. 

They will teach in a manner that will lead on their 
pupils in an easy and familiar way, and will give 
them a thorough knowledge of the art of singing, 
and of the first principles of the art of music... 

Their method has been found, by fair experiment, 
to advance the pupil with double the rapidity of.any 
other method, and to make him master of the art in 
less than half the time that is required in the other 
methods. 





WANTED, 
As an apprentice to the Printing Business, a boy 
between twelve and fifteen years of age. One that 
can be well recommended will receive good encou- 
ragement. Inquire at this Office. 





The price of the Philadelphia Repertory is four 
dollars per annum: payable quarterly in advance. 

At the close of the year will be presented a title 
page and index, with at least one handsome en- 
graving. 

Subscriptions received by the publisher, No. 17 
Arch street, George Booth, No. 10 Sansom street, 
and at the book stores of Mathew Carey, No. 122 
Market street, John W. Scott, No. 147 Chesnut 
street, W. W. Woodward, corner of Second and 
Chesaut streets, and David Hogan, No, 249 Mar- 
ket street. 

Communications, post paid, addressed to the pub- 
lisher, will be thankfully received. 

—— 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 








No. 17, Arch Sireet. 






